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The Fortunes of a Student. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER V. 
IN WHICH ERNEST DECLINES A PROPOSITION. 


pe Mp battle had been fought ‘and lost to 

me. Mr. Parasyte, rouséd to the highest 
pitch of anger and excitement, seemed to be 
determined to overwhelm me. He was reck- 
less and desperate. He had smashed my boat 
apparently with as little compunction as he 
would snap a dead stick in his fingers. He was 





thoroughly in earnest now; and it was fully 
demonstrated that he intended to protect the 
discipline of the Parkville Liberal Institute, 
even if it cost a human life for him to do so. 

I was then “lying round loose” in the lake. 
I had no idea that I was in any personal peril 
from the water; all that disturbed me was the 
fact that I could not swim fast enough to keep 
out of the principal’s way. The treacherous 
breeze had deserted me in the midst of my 
triumph, and consigned me to.the tender mer- 
cies of my-persecutor. 

I swam away from the boat which had been 
pursuing me, as though from an instinct which 
prompted me to escape my oppressor; but Mr. 
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Parasyte, without giving any attention to my 
sinking craft, ordered his men to pull again; 
and he steered towards me. Of course a few 
strokes enabled him to overtake me. If I had 
had the means, I would have resisted even 
then, and avoided capture; for I could easily 
have swum ashore. But it would have been 
childish for me to hold out any longer; and 
when one of the men held out his oar to me, I 
grasped it, and was assisted into the boat. 

“Are you satisfied, Thornton?” said Mr. 
Parasyte, with a sneer, as I shook. myself like 
a water dog, and took my seat in the boat. 

**No, sir; I am not satisfied,” I replied. 

‘* What are you going to do about it?” 

“IT don’t know about that; I will see in due 
time.” 

“You will see in due time, I trust, that the 
discipline of the Parkville Liberal Institute is 
not to be set at defiance with impunity.” 

“*T have not set the discipline at defiance. I 
submitted myself, and did what I could to 
make others do so. You can’t say that I did 
anything wrong while I was a member of the 
academy. You turned me out, and I was going 
quietly and in order, when you began to brow- 
beat me.” 

“TI ordered you to come to me, and you did 
not come. That was downright disobedi- 
» 

«Tt was after you had turned me out; and 
all I had to do was to go.” 

‘You were still on my premises, and were 
subject to my orders.” 

“*T don’t think I was.” 

“IT shall not argue the matter with you. I 
am going to teach you the duty of obedi- 
ence.” 

“Perhaps you will; but I don’t believe you 
will,” I replied, in a tone of defiance. 

‘* We'll see.” ; 

‘‘There’s another thing we'll see, while we 
are about it; and that is, you will pay for 
smashing my boat.” 

** Pay for it!” exclaimed he. 

**T think so.” 

“*T think not.” 

‘You will, if there is any law in the land.” 

“Law!” ejaculated he; but his lips actually 
quivered with anger at the idea of such an 
outrage upon his magnificent dignity, as being 
sued, and compelled in a court: of justice to 
pay for the boat he had destroyed. 

** You had fio right to run into my boat — 
no more right than I had to set your house 
en fire,” 

“ We will see.” 

He relapsed into a dignified silence; but he 





was thinking, I fancy, how very pleasant it 
would be for him to pay three or four hundred 
dollars for the Splash; not that he would care 
much for the money; but it would make him 
appear so ridiculous in the eyes of the stu- 
dents. 

The men were pulling for the shore; but I 
observed that Mr. Parasyte did not head the 
boat towards the pier, where the boys were 
waiting our return. Probably he feared that 
they would attempt to resist his mighty will, 
and deliver me from his hands. He intended, 
therefore, to land farther down the lake, and 
convey me to the Institute buildings by some 
unfrequented way. 

For my own part, I was not much.disturbed 
by Mr. Parasyte’s intentions or movements. 
The only thing that really distressed me was 
the loss of my boat; for the Splash had been 
one of my best and dearest friends. I was a 
little sentimental in regard to her; and her 
destruction gave me a pang of keen regret 
akin to anguish. I had cruised all over the 
lake in her; had eaten and slept in her fora 
week at a time, and I actually loved her. She 
was worthy to be loved, for she had served me 
faithfully in storm and sunshine. It is quite 
likely that I had some feelings of revenge 
towardsthe tyrant who had crushed her, and 
I was thinking how he could be compelled to 
pay for the damage he had done. 

As soon as I had, in a measure, recovered 
my equanimity, I tried to obtain the bearings 
of the spot where the Splash had disappeared 
beneath the waters, so that, if I failed to obtain 
justice, I might possibly recover my boat. If 
raised, she was in very bad condition; for her 
side was stove in, and I feared she could not 
be repaired so as to be as good as she was 
before. E 

As the row-boat neared the shore, I made 
my preparations to escape from my captor; for 
it was not my intention to be borne back in 
triumph to the Institute, as.a sacrifice to the 
violated discipline of the establishment. When 
the boat touched the beach, I meant to jump 
into the water, and thus pass the men, who 
were too powerful for me. I changed my posi- 
tion so as to favor my purpose; but Mr. Para- 
syte had been a schoolmaster too many years 
not to comprehend the thought which was 
passing through my mind. He picked up the 
boat-hook, and it was clear to me that he in- 
tended with this instrument to prevent my 
escape. 

The boat was beached; but I saw no good 
chance to execute my purpose, and was forced 
to wait till circumstances favored me. The spot 
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where we had putin was over two miles distant 
from the Institute by the road, though not more 
than one by water. Mr. Parasyte directed one 
of the men to go to a stable, near the shore, and 
procure a covered carriage, compelling me to 
keep my seat in the stern of the boat near him, 
while the messenger was absent. He still held 
the boat-hook in his hand, with which he could 
fasten to me if I made any moyement. 

When the vehiclé came, the principal placed 
me_.on the back seat, and took position himself 
at my side. One of the men. was to drive; 
while the other was directed to await his re- 
turn, and then. pull the boat back. I was 
forced to acknowledge to myself that Mr. Par- 
asyte’s strategy was excellent, and that I was 
completely baffled by it; but as I was satisfied 
that my time would soon come, I was content 
to submit, with what patience-I could com- 

mand, to the captivity from which I could not 
" escape. 

The vehicle was driven to the front door of 
the Institute; and the boys, who were still on 
the shore of the lake, watching for the return 
of the boat, did not have any notice of the 
arrival of the prisoner. I was conducted to 
the hall of the principal’s apartments first, and 
then to a vacant chamber on the third floor, 
Mr. Parasyte performed this duty himself, 
being unwilling to intrust my person to the 
care of one of his subordinate teachers. .A 
suit of clothes belonging to a boy of my own 
size was sent to me, and I was directed to put 
it on, while my own dress was dried at the 
laundry fire. This was proper and humane, 
and I did not object. . 

When I had changed my clothing, Mr. Para- 
syte presented himself. By this time he had 
thoroughly cooled off. He looked solemn and 
dignified as he entered the little room, and 
seated himself in one of the two chairs, which, 
with the bed, formed the furniture of the apart- 
ment. He had probably considered the whole 
subject of his relations with me, and was now 
prepared to give his final decision, to which I 
was also prepared to listen. 

“Thornton,” said he, with a-kind of jerk in 
his voice. 

“¢ Sir.” 

**You have made more trouble in the Park- 
ville Liberal Institute to-day, than all the other 
boys together have made since the establish- 
ment was founded.” 

“I didn’t make it,” I replied, promptly, in- 
tending to give him an early assurance that 
I would not recede. from the position I had 


taken. 


‘Yes, you did. You provoked a quarrel, 
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and refused to apologize — a very mild penalty 
for the offence you had committed.” * 

“IT deny that I provoked a quarrel, sir.” 

“That question has been settled, and we 
will not open it again. I have shown the 
students, by my prompt pursuit of you when 
you set my authority at defiance, that I in- 
tended to maintain the discipline of this. insti- 
tution. I have taken you and brought you 
back. So far I am satisfied; Thornton.” _ 

“Tam not. You have smashed my boat,. 
and you must pay for her,” I added, calmly, 
but in the most uncompromising manner. 

‘* This is not a matter of dollars and. cents 
with me.. I would rather have given a thou- 
sand dollars than had this trouble occur; and I 
would give half that sum now to have it satis- 
factorily settled.” 

Mr. Parasyte wiped his brow, for he was 
thrown into a violent perspiration by the 
mental effort which this acknowledgment 
caused him. It looked like ‘‘ backing out.” 

“Thornton, you are a very popular young 
man among the students; it would be useless 
to deny it, if I were disposed to do so. You 
have the sympathies of your companions, be- 
cause Poodles is not popular.” 

“The boys don’t like Poodles simply be- 
cause he is not a good fellow. He isa liar and 
a cheat, and — ” 

‘* Nothing more of that kind ,need, be said. 
What I have done cannot be undone.” 

‘Very well, sir; I have been expelled, 
me go; that’s all I ask.” 

‘In due time you will have permission to . 
go. I think I am, technically, legally liable for 
the destruction of your boat,” he added, wiping 
his brow again ; for it was hard work forhim to 
say so much, ‘‘But you have defied me, and 
the well-being of this institution required that 
I should act promptly. I wish to make a 
proposition to you.” 

He paused and looked at me. 
that I was ready to hear him. 

“In about an hour the boys will assemble 
for evening prayers,” he continued, after rising 
from his chair and consulting his watch. “If 
at that time you will. apologize to me for your 
conduct, in their presence, and before that 
time to Poodles, privately, I will restore you to 
your rank and privileges in the Parkville Lib- 
eral Institute, and— and pay you for your 
boat.” 

“I will. not do it, sir,” I replied, without an 
instant’s. hesitation. 

Mr. Parasyte gave me a glance of mingled 
anger and mortification, and turning on his 
heel, left the room, locking the door upon me. 


Let 


I intimated 
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CHAPTER VI. 


IN WHICH ERNEST FINDS HIS FELLOW- 
STUDENTS IN OPEN REBELLION. 


O apologize to Poodles was to acknowl- 

edge that I had done wrong. Had I done 
wrong so far as my fellow-student was con- 
cerned? Seriously and earnéstly I asked my- 
self this question. No; I’had told the truth 
in regard to the affair exactly as-it was, and it 
would be a lie for me to apologize to Poodles. 
I could not and would not do it. I would be 
cut to pieces; and have my limbs torn piece- 
méal from my body before I would do it. 

As far as the principal was concerned, I felt 
that, provoked and irritated by his tyranny 
and injustice, I had exhibited a proud and 
defiant spirit, which was dangerous to the 
discipline of the school. I was sorry that, 
when he called me back, I had not obeyed. 
While I was in the school-room, or on the 
premises of the academy, I should have yielded 
Obedience, both in fact and in spirit; and I 
could riot excuse my defiant bearing by the 
plea that I had been expelled. I was willing, 
after reflection, to apologize to Mr. Parasyte. 

He proposed to pay for my boat. This was 
& gréat concession on his part, though it was 
called forth by the belief that he was legally 
liable for its destruction. He was willing to 
do me justice in that respect, if I would humil- 
jaté myself before Poodles, and publicly héal 
the wound which the discipline of the Institute 
had received at my hands. Evén at that time 
it seemed to me to be noble and honorable to 
acknowledge an error ard atone for it; and I 
am quite sure, if I could have’ felt that I had 
done wrong, I should have beén glad to own 
it, and to make the confession in the presence 
of the students: There was a principle at 
stake, and something more than mere per- 
sonal feeling. 

While I was debating with myself what I 
should do, Mr. Parasyté appeared again. It 
was a matter of infinite importance to him. 
The prosperity, if not the very existence, of his 
school depended upon the issue of this affair; 
and he was naturally nervous and excited. 
The students were in a state of incipient rebel- 
lion, as their conduct in the afternoon indi- 
Gated, and it was of the highest moment to the 
Institute to have the matter amicably adjusted. 

On the one hand, if I apologized to Poodles 
and the principal, the “ powérs that be” would 
be vindicated, and the authority of the master 
fully established. “On the other hand, if I de- 
elitied to do so, and the sentence of expulsion 
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was cafried out, the boys were in sympathy 
with me, and the rebellion might break out 
afresh, and end in the total dissolution of the 
establishment. Under these circumstances, it 
was tiot strange that Mr. Parasyte desired to 
see me again. 

‘*T hope you: have carefully considered your 
position, Thornton,” said he. 

“T have,” I replied; “and I am willing to 
apologize to you, but not to Poodles.” 

“ That is something gained,” added he; and 
I could ‘see his face brighten up under the in- 
fluence of a hope. 

“My manner was defiant, and my conduct 
disobedient. Iam willing to apologize to you 
for this, and to submit to such punishment as 
you think proper to inflict.” 

“That is very well; but it does not filly 
meet the difficulty. You must also apologize 
to Poodles, which you are aware may be done 
in private.” 

**T cannot do it, sir, either in public or in 
private. Poodles was wholly and entirely to 
blame.” 

“TI think not; when I séttled the case it was 
closed up, and it must not be opened again; at 
least not till some new testimony is obtained. 
I cannot eat my own words.” 

“You may obtain new testimony, if you 
desire,” I suggested. 

“What?” 

* Poodles signed the declaration that he had 
performed the exatnples on the papers without 
assistance.” : 

‘*He did. Have you atiy doubt that such: is 
the case?” asked Mr. Parasyte, though he 
must have been satisfied that Poodles did not 
work out the examples. 

‘Tam entirely confident that he ‘did not per- 
forth them. Mr. Parasyte;” I continued, ear- 
nestly, “I desire to stay at the Institute. It 
would be very bad for me to be turned out, and 
I am willing to confess I have done wrong. If 
you give Poodles the paper with the examina- 
tion ‘on it, afid‘he‘can perform one half of the 
examples, even now, without help, I will apolo- 
gize to him in public or in private.” 

** That looks very fair, but it is not,” replied 
the principal, rubbing his head, as if to stimu- 
late his ideas. 

“Tf Poodles can do the problems, I shall be 
willing'to believe that Iam mistaken. In my 
opinion, he cannot perform a’ single one of 
them, let alone the whole of them.” 

*T object to this proceeding,” said he, im- 
patiently. “It willbe equivalent to my making 
a confession.” 

The bell rang for the boys to assemble for 
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the evening devotions. It gave Mr. Parasyte 
ashock, for the business was still unsettled. 
I had submitted to him.a method by which he 
could ascertain the truth or falsehood of Poo- 
dles’s statements; but it involved an acknowl- 
edgment that he, Mr. Parasyte, was in the 
wrong. He seemed to be afraid it would be 
proved that he had made a blunder; that he 
had given an unjust judgment. I was fully 
aware that the principal’s position was a diffi- 
cult and painful one, and I was even disposed to 
sympathize with him to a certain extent, though 
I was the victim of his. partiality and injustice. 
The perils and discomforts of his situation, 
however, had been produced by his own hasty 
and unfair judgment; and it would have been 
far better for him even. to apologize to me. 
He would have lost nothing with the boys by 
such a course; for never in my life did I have 
so exalted an opinion of a schoolmaster, as 
when, conscious that he had done wrong, he 
nobly and magnanimously acknowledged his 
error, and begged the forgiveness of the boy 
whom he had unintentionally misjudged. 

I feel bound to say, in this connection, and 
after a longer experience of the world, that 
many schoolmasters, ‘‘ armed with a little brief 
authority,” are the most contemptible of, petty 
tyrants. Their arrogance and oppression are 
intolerable; and I have often wondered, that 
where such men have been planted, they have 
not produced more of the evil fruit of strife 
and rebellion. Mr. Parasyte was.one of this 
class; and the fact that he was a splendid 
teacher did not help his influence in the slight- 
est degree. 

‘‘There is the bell for evening prayers, 
Thornton, and it is necessary for me to know 
instantly what you intend to do,” said the 
principal. 

*‘T shall not apologize to Poodles; I will 
to you.” 

“Think well of it.” 

‘‘T have done so. If Poodles can do one 
half the examples on the paper, I will apolo- 
gize.” 

‘‘T have decided that question, and shall not 
open. it again.” 

“JT have nothing more to.say, Mr. Parasyte,” 
I replied, with becoming dignity, as I braced 
myself for the Conneapenaps of the decision I 
had made. 

“You are an obstinate and self-willed fel- 
low!” exclaimed the principal, irritated by the 
result. 

I made no reply. 

‘* The consequences be upon your own head.” 

I bowed in silence. 
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‘* You have lost your good character and 
your boat.” 

I glanced out of the window, and saw the 
boys filing into the school-room, _. 

“TIT shall explain this matter to your fellaw- 
students, and tell them what I proposed.” . 

** Do.so,” I answered. 

He ‘could not help seeing that I was thor- 
oughly in earnest, and that I did not intend to 
yield any more than I had indicated. He was 
vexed, annoyed, angry, and bolted out of the 
room, at last, in no proper frame of mind to 
conduct the religious exercises of the hour. 
It was quite dark now; and I lay down upon 
the bed, to think of what had passed, and to 
conjecture the result of my conduct. How I 
sighed then for some kind friend to advise me! 
How I wished that I had a father who would 
tell me what to do, and fight my battle for me! 
How I longed for a tender mother, into whosé 
loving face I could gaze asI related the sad 
experience of that eventful day! Perhaps she 
would bid me apologize to Poodles, for the 
sake of saving my good name, and retaining 
my connection with the school. If so, though 
it would be weak and unworthy, I could hum- 
ble myself for her sake. 

I felt that I had done right. I had made all 
the concession which truth and justice required 
of me, and I was quite calm. I hardly in- 
quired why Mr. Parasyte was keeping me a 
prisoner in the Institute after he had expelled 
me, or what he intended to do with me. About 
nine o’clock my own clothes were brought back 
to me by one of the servants; but the door 
was securely locked when he retired. 

A few minutes later, and before the sound 
of the servant’s retreating footsteps had ceased, 
I heard some one thrust a key into the door. 
It did not fit, and a dozen others were tried in 
like manner, but with no better success. I 
heard a whispered consultation; and then the 
door began to strain, and crack, until the bolt 
yielded, and it flew open. My sympathizing 
friends, the students, headed by Bob Hale, had 
broken it down. 

*¢ Come, Ernest,” said Bob. “ You needn’t 
stay in here any longer. We want you down 
stairs.” 

‘*What are you going to do?”' I ‘asked, 
quietly, of my excited déliverers. 

‘¢ There is no law or justice in this concern; 
and we are going to put things to rights,” re- 
plied Tom Rush, a good fellow, who had spent 
a week’s vacation with me circumnavigating 
Lake Adieno in the Splash. : 

You know I don’t approve of any rows or 
riots,” I added. 
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** No row nor riot about it. We have taken 
possession of this establishment, and we are 
going to straighten things out, — you can bet 
your life on that.” 

“Where is Mr. Parasyte?” 

“He has gone up to see your uncle. He 
told us, at evening prayers, what an obstinate 
boy you were; how kind, and tender, and for- 
giving he had been to you, and how he had 
exhausted good nature in trying to bring you 
to a proper sense of duty.” 

‘Did he say that?” 

**He did, and much more. But come with 
us. The fellows have captured the citadel, 
and we hold the school-room now, waiting 
for you.” 

“T will go with you; but I don’t want the 
fellows to make a disturbance.” 

** No disturbance at all, Ernest; but we have 
turned the assistant teachers out, and mean to 
ascertain who is right and who is wrong in 
this matter.” 

The rebellion had actually broken out again ; 
and the students, in the most high-handed 
manner, had established a tribunal in the 
school-room, to try the issue of my affair 
with the principal. I followed Bob Hale, Tom 
Rush, and half a dozen others, who consti- 
tuted the committee to wait on me. They 
conducted me to the main school-room, which 
was a large hall. At every door and window 
were stationed two or three of the larger boys, 
with their hockies, bats, and rulers as weapons, 
to defend the court, as they called it, from any 
interruption. 

About two thirds of the students were there 
assembled; and though the gathering was a 
riotous proceeding, the boys were in as good 
order as during the sessions of the school. In 
an arm-chair, on the platform, sat Henry Val- 
lington, one of the oldest and most dignified 
students of the Institute, who, it appeared, was 
to act as judge. Before him were Bill Poodles 
and Dick Pearl, — the latter being one of the 
six whose examples were all right, — arraigned 
for trial, and guarded by four stout students. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


JESSIE’S OOMPOSITION. 


BY L. A. B. C. 


“ AUNT HESTER! what do you think ? |- 


9 Something dreadful has happened!” 
cried Jessie Deane, my pet niece, rushing in 
from school, her hood slipping off, her yellow 
curls a-tangle, cheeks flushed with excitement, 
and throwing her arms round my neck. ! 

‘* Any of the scholars hurt?” said I, anxiously. 
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**O, worse than that — no, I don’t mean so 
— but something dreadful! If you will believe 
it, the teacher says J must write composition! 
Why, aunt Hester, only think of it!” 

“Well, what of that?” I replied, releasing 
myself from the choking process and holding 
the mischievous hands that were threatening 
to tear down my waterfall, rample my collar, 
and disarrange me generally. 

“What of that! Aren’t you the provoking- 
est, aggravatingest, teasingest old maid aunt a 
poor girl ever had! ‘ What of that,’ indeed! 
Just think of it! Z write composition! Why, 
it’s just an im-pos-si-bility; for I can’t do it.” 

So she dropped upon the cushion at my feet, 
limp, disconsolate— the very picture of de- 
spair. 

“And the teacher says we mus?,” she solilo- 
quized; as if that were a fiat as insurmount- 
able as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

She sat thus for nearly a minute, — I never 
knew her to sit still so long before, — then 
sprang up with a light breaking over her face, 
jumped up and down half a dozen times, cried, 
**Goody, goody!” and threw herself on her 
knees before me, with her most bewitching 
dimples. 

‘QO, you’re the dearest, sweetest, handsomest 
aunt in the world,” she began. ‘“ You will help 
me out of this dreadful scrape —won’t you? 
You can write so fast, — for all the world like 
a steam-engine, — and just half a page will do. 
You will write something for me — won’t you? 
Please don’t say no.” 

“And you would tell the teacher it was 
yours?” 

“*No, I wouldn’t say anything about it, you 
know — only lay it on the desk.” 

** And act a_lie.” 

“OQ, that wouldn’t be a lie — would it?” 

“ Would it be the truth?” 

“TI shouldn’t think it would be a wicked lie, 
when I cannot do it myself. You will, now — 
won't you?” 

* And you called me an old maid.” 

‘TI never will do it again— never, never! 
You are only twenty —n—” — 

‘Ah! if you will never mention such a thing 
again in the world — perhaps, if you will be 
a good girl, and not choke me again for a 
week ale! 

““ Hug you, auntie.” 

* Or ever call me such names — ” 

“Never!” 

TI will Zelp you write your composition.” 

_ “O, thank you — thank you a thousand mil- 
lion times!” and she rushed ‘to embrace me, 
but suddenly recollected the compact. 
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‘* Sit down right here at my desk;” and I 
removed a quire of paper upon which I had 
been writing a story for ‘‘Our Boys AND 
GiRLs.” 

‘¢ May I write with your gold pen?” 

‘* If you will not bear on too hard.” 

‘¢On your stamped paper?” 

‘©O, no; you must write on poor paper first, 
and then copy it.” 

‘“‘ Why, if you tell me just what to write — ” 

‘‘ But I shall not tell you just what to write 
— no, not one word.” 

**Q-o-0!” 

There she sat at my desk, with the gold pen 
between her rosy fingers, her roguish eyes sub- 
dued into thoughtfulness, her feet on the cush- 
ion, and her hood, and cloak, and red mittens 
on the floor; but what a disappointment when 
I told her she must ¢hink for herself ! 

’ “ What have you thought to write about?” 
I asked. 

‘TI have thought — let me see — of ‘ Friend- 
ship,’ ‘'The Seasons,’ ‘ Life,’ ‘Home;’ but 
they were all written upon last. week.” 

‘* But you can surely think of something be- 
sides what others have written about — some 
familiar object that you would like to talk with 
Annie Nickerson about, if she should come in.” 

‘‘ No, I cannot think of anything.” 

‘* Your birds; or the nest we found in the 
apple tree; or a description of Towser — he 
certainly deserves to be written about.” 

‘¢T know what I will write about, auntie; O, 
Iknow! Goody, goody!” 

‘‘ Would you condescend to inform me?” 

‘*T don’t know, you tease me so; yes, I will. 
I am going to write about the kitten.” 

‘* Very good.” 

‘* Now, aunt Hettie, you know I can’t think 
of one word while you sit here talking to me. 
Don’t you think grandmother wants to see 
you? It is a beautiful day, and it would do 
you good to take a walk down there. Don’t 
you think so?” 

“Yes, I think grandmother would like to see 
me by this time. - Don’t touch my work-basket 
while I am gone, or let Towser come on the 
carpet with his dirty feet.” 

It was two hours before I returned; and there 
sat the young authoréss, very weary, flushed, 
and exhausted with her excessive mental labor, 
looking exceedingly dissatisfied with the result. 

“T told you I couldn’t do jit,” she began; 
‘‘ but:it is the best I can write. Won’t you 
please to look it over and tell me where it is 
wrong?” j 

‘© Your teacher would not thank me, for that. 
is her duty,” I replied. 





|said, laughing and almost crying. 
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When I had read it, I found that. she had 
done very well indeed, much better than I ex- 
pected, and so I told her. There were one or 
two words spelled wrong, and she had written 
too near the left margin of the page. Perhaps 
Quackenbos would not approve of her-style of 
punctuation; but it may tend to encourage and 
direct those of Our Boys and Girls who have 
yet to write their first composition, to read 
Jessie’s, if Mr. Optic will give it room: in his 
pleasant Magazine. The title was 


“OUR KITTEN. 


‘* Our kitty is two months old. She is black 
and white. Her nose is black, and her feet are 
white. Her name is Victoria Eugenie Alexan- 
dra. Brother Will named her, and he says he 
is sure she is the queen of cats. She is the 
cunningest, darlingest little thing you ever 
saw. She caught a little mouse, one day, all 
alone, and growled just as well as a cat. 
Sometimes I throw a ball across the room, 
and we both run after it to see who can get it 
first. If Vic Genie sees that I can reach it first, 
she won’t run at all; but if she thinks she can 
get it first, she will almost jump out of her skin 

“Yesterday she was sitting in the window: 
I wanted her to play with me, but she wouldn't 
take any notice of me. I thought she was.get- 
ting old and stupid. Will had been feeding 
the chickens, and Vic was watching them. 
They were most as large as hens. Vic wasn’t 
stupid; she was hatching some mischief of her 
own. When all the chickens got huddled to- 
gether right under the window, down jumped 
Vic right among them. How they did’ run, 
and fly, and scamper! They were frightened 
half to death; but Vic walked round a little; 
and then got up on the window-seat again. 
When they had all come back, down she 
jumped again, and such a time! Now all in 
the world Vic did it for was just for fun. If 
cats could laugh, she would have laughed to 
see those chickens run. 

‘When papa begins to lock the doors and 
fasten the windows before he goes to bed, Vic 
will go and hide in the closet, for she knows 
the next thing he will put her down cellar, and 
she doesn’t like'that one bit, I'll bet. Now 
don’t you think Victoria Eugenie Alexandra is 
the queen of cats?” 


Jessie felt very badly because she could do 
no better; but next day she rushed in from 
school, and nearly suffocated me before she 
remembered her promise. 

“ What do you think now, auntie?” she 


“The 
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teacher said mine was the very best of ‘all the 
compositions, only I mustn’t say ‘ cunningest’ 
and ‘ darlingest;” and it was bad taste to say 
“hatching mischief’ and ‘Tl bet;’ and I am 
going to try and get the prize for the best com- 
position. What do you think of that, you 
dear, handsome, provoking old aunt?” 

“Think? Why, I shouldn’t be surprised 
some time to see some of your literary produc- 
tions in ‘Our Boys Anp GiRLs.’” 


THE MYSTERIOUS HOUSE. 
Translated from the French. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF.“ BESSIE LOVELL.” 
III. — Prince Gracious. 

HILE Rosalie was asleep, a prince by 
the name of Gracious was out hunting 
in the forest by torchlight. The frightened 
deer, closely pursued by the dogs, stopped at 
last in the thicket where Rosalie was sleeping, 
and on came the hounds and hunters after 
them; but all at once the dogs ceased bark- 
ing, and gathered quietly around the sleeper. 
The prince jumped off his horse to start them 
up again; but what was his surprise on seeing 
a beautiful young girl quietly asleep under a 
tree! He looked all around him; but there 
was no one to be seen. ‘*She’s alone,” he 
said to himself, “‘ and has doubtless been de- 

serted by some one. What can it mean?” 

Going up close to her, and bending over 
her, he saw that her cheeks were wet, and that 
tears were even then forcing their way through 
the closed eyelids: He observed, too, that her 
dress, though simple, was very rich; and her 
whole appearance satisfied him that she was 
of high birth. Her beautiful chestnut hair 
was tastefully confined by a gold comb, and 
a necklace of fine pearls adorned her neck, and 
her feet were elegantly dressed. 

The prince stood looking at her with the 
greatest admiration; and his surpfise was 
equally great. 

‘*Who can she’ be?” he repeatedly asked 
himself. None of his court had ever seen her; 
so they could not tell him; and he dreaded to 
wake her, fearing she might be frightened. 
The stamping of the horses;:the barking of 
the dogs, the noise of the huntsmen, made no 
impression upon her. Theré she lay; soundly 
asleep. At last, Prince Gracious took her 
gently by the hand; but it did not disturb 
her. Then he shook it a little; but that did 
not rouse her. Finally, he said to his men, — 

“*T cannot leave this poor child here; but 
how can she be taken anywhere while shé is 
asleep?” 
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‘*We can make a litter of branches,” an- 
swered Hubert, his head huntsman, ‘and 
carry her to some ‘neighboring hotel, while 
your highness continues the chase.” 

“That is a good idea, Hubert,” replied the 
prince. ‘‘Get some branches and make a lit- 
ter for her, as you propose; but she must be 
taken to no hotel. She must go to my own 
palace. She is evidently of high birth, and 
she is as beautiful as an angel; and. I wish to 
watch over her myself, and see to it that she 
receives all the care and attention she ought to 
have.” 

The litter was soon’ ready; and after the 
prince had spread his cloak over it, he took 
Rosalie gently up in his arms, and laid her 
down on it. She seemed to be dreaming just 
then, for she smiled, and said, ‘* Father! — 
father ! sayed—the queen of the fairies — 
Prince Gracious —I see him — how hand- 
some!” 

The prince was surprised to hear her speak 
his name, and at once suspected that she was 
in the power of some enchanter. 

When they reached the palace, he gave or- 
ders to have the queen’s apartment made ready ; 
and when all was prepared, he took her him- 
self, — for he would not let any one else touch 
her, — and. laid her down on the bed, and did 
not leave her until he had told the waiting- 
woman to call him as:soon as she awoke. 

She-slept soundly all night, and it was broad 
daylight when she opened her eyes. And O how 
surprised she was when she looked around her! 

“< Can it be,” she said, ‘‘that Iam free from 
that wicked fairy, Detestable, and that Iam at 
the palace of some more powerful fairy ?” 
She went to the window and looked out, and 
saw soldiers walking about, officers in brilliant 
uniform, and ‘supposed them to be genii and 
enchanters. Overwhelmed with astonishment, 
she was-on the point of calling to them, to 
find out what it all meant, when she hap- 
pened to look around, and there stood Prince 
Gracious, in an elegant hunting costume, look- 
ing admiringly at her. She recognized him 
immediately; as the prince whom she saw in 
her dream, and exclaimed, involuntarily, — 
“« Prince Gracious!” 

“Then you know me?” answered the prince, 
with surprise. “‘How can this be, when I did 
not know you, nor even your name?” 

“I saw you in my dream, Prince Gracious,” 
replied Rosalie, blushing. ‘‘ As to my name, 
you couldn’t know it, for I never knew my 
father’s name until yesterday.” 

* And what: can this name be, that has so 
long been hidden from you?” 
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Rosalie then told all that she had learned 
from her father, and frankly confessed her 
curiosity, and its dreadful consequences. 

*¢ You don’t know how I felt,” she said, ‘“* when 
I was obliged to leave my father, and make my 
escape, as well as I could, from the flames that 
the dreadful fairy Detestable had lighted. And 
you can’t imagine how I suffered, wandering 
about, hungry, and cold, and tired. No one 
would take me in, for the strange-looking 
mouse staid by me afl the time. At last, I 
came to a forest; and there I sat down under 
a tree, and fell asleep, and.dreamed a great 
many dreams. How I got here I’m sure I 
don’t know; and I don’t know either whether 
this is your palace or not.” 

Prince Gracious then told her how he had 
found: her asleep in the woods, and that she 
talked in her sleep, and mentioned his name; 
and he added, ‘‘I’'ll now tell you something that 
your father has never told you. The queen of 
the fairies, our relative, has decided that you 
shall be my wife when you are fifteen years 
old; and it was, no doubt, she who inspired me 
with the desire to go a hunting by torchlight, 
that I might find you, As you will be fifteen 
in a few days, Rosalie, deign to consider my 
palace as yours, and preside here as queen, 
even in advance of your marriage. . Your 
father will soon be restored to. you, and then 
the wedding will take place.” 

Rosalie at once accepted the young and 
noble prince, and then went to the dressing- 
room of the queen, and there she found women 
in waiting, with a great variety of dresses; 
and as she had never paid much attention to 
dress, she put on the first one she took up; 
which was a rose-colored gauze, trimmed with 
lace. After arranging her hair in the form of 
a crown, she put on a lace head-dress, trimmed 
with moss roses; and when she was all ready, 
the prince came for her, and took her down to 
breakfast. When breakfast was over he took 
her out into his magnificent gardens and into 
his beautiful conservatories. She thought she 
had never seen anything half so beautiful. 
Near one of them was a small rotunda, adorned 
with flowers, and in the centre of it there was 
a high framework, that seemed to contain a 
tree; but a long, broad piece of linen, sewed 
closely together, covered it entirely, and all 
that could be seen through the. linen were 
some bright points of extraordinary bril- 
liancy. 

—— Tue old Greeks believed that, in the 
mines. of Philippi, when gold was taken away, 
another crop grew. ' ab i: 
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THE RUBY-THROATED HUMMING BIRD. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS, 


MONG all the different birds which are 

found in the United States, none possess 

a greater interest to both the ornithologist and 
general observer than the humming birds. 

Nearly four hundred species are found in 
North and South America, most of them 
being confined to the tropical regions, and 
none extending their wanderings to the other 
continents. Of this great number, but one 
species is found in New England, or in any of 
the Atlantic States, and that is the subject of our 
present sketch — the Ruby-throated Humming 
Bird. This beautiful little winged gem is very 
generally distributed throughout the United 
States, making. its appearance in our gardens 
with the opening of the early May flowers, 
The first notice that we have of his arrival is 
the familiar humming of his wings, and now 
and then his sprightly chirp; and, as we look 
in the direction of the sound, we perceive our 
little stranger darting about, and thrusting his 
bill and little head into the flowers, busily 
searching for the small insects that inhabit 
them, and which constitute the principal part 
of his food. 

While we are looking at him, he suddenly 
alights on a twig, turns his gorgeous ruby 
colored throat towards us, and scans us with 
his bright little black eyes. While he is perched, 
he busies himself in arranging his feathers, 
and cleaning from them the drops of dew that 
have fallen upon him, uttering, while thus em- 
ployed, his merry chirp. Presently his mate ap- 
pears, and alights by his side. The little lovers 
—for they are still such —exchange kindly 
greetings, and soon discuss, apparently with 
much earnestness, their plans for future house- 
keeping. Woe to another humming bird if he 
comes in sight, for our little friend is not only 
jealous of his mate, but is very touchy also, 
and protects his dignity with great courage. 
As he darts off like a bullet at the intruder, 
his mate watches with no little interest for the 
results of the battle that is inevitable. The 
two males meet in the air, and fierce is the 
contest; their little wings beat the air with 
such force that their humming is heard at the 
distance of several rods. Up they mount, rush- 
ing against and striking each other with their 
sharp little bills, until they are both lost to the 
sight. Presently our friend descends to the 
twig where his mate is seated, and struts, be- 
fore her,.with a, pride much greater than his 
body, apparently anxious for her approval of 
his courage. She caresses him; and, after he 
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has adjusted his plumage, off they dart for 
other scenes and adventures. 

About the first week in June the humming 
bird commences to build its nest: this is com- 
posed of a soft down, that is taken from the 
stems of some of the ferns; it is covered en- 
tirely with mosses and lichens, which are glued 
on the fabric with the saliva of the bird, giving 
the nest the appearance of a mossy knot. It 
is usually built on the upper side of a limb of 
a tree, and, disguised as it is, is very difficult 
to be found. The whole structure is about an 
inch and a half in diameter on the outside, 
and three fourths of an inch inside; the inte- 
rior is lined with the soft, downy wings of 
flying seeds, or delicate, hairy mosses. 

The eggs aretwo in number; they are pure 
white in color, and are equally rounded at both 
ends ; they almost exactly resemble white beans, 
and are about of the same size, being but about 
half an inch in length, and one third of an 
inch in breadth. The period of incubation is 
ten days. 

As one approaches the nest, the parent bird 
immediately flies at the intruder; and it is by 
this means, more than by any other, that one is 
enabled to find the nest; for such is the man- 
ner in which it is concealed, that, were it not 
betrayed by its owners, it would almost always 
be passed by. Many persons have attempted 
to keep these little birds in confinement, 
feeding them on sweetened water, or water 
and honey, supposing that honey is their 
natural food; but in'a short time they have 
died, because insects, and not honey, are their 
diet. 

About the first or second week in Septem- 
ber, the humming bird, with his family, takes 
his departure for the tropical countries, where 
they all pass the winter together. The parents 
return to the same breeding-place in the suc- 
ceeding year; and I have known of a pair 
breeding on the same apple tree for three suc- 
cessive seasons. 


LIFE IN INDIA. 
OUR ELEPHANT. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


Bee elephant is perhaps the most useful 
animal in India. He is tamed, and em- 
ployed for the same purposes as a horse, only 
on a much larger scale. An elephant belonging 
to my father was worth half a dozen horses for 
all farming purposes. An iron plough was 
prepared expressly for him; and, harnessed to 
this, he would perform a large amount of labor, 
toiling patiently under the burning sun. I 





used to watch him when at work; and admired 
his persevering industry while ploughing, or 
drawing heavy timbers. Indeed, the elephant 
is so docile a creature, and is besides so 
strong, that he becomes valuable in many 
ways. Though, on account of his great size, 
he seems rather unwieldy, and cannot work 
as fast as some other animals, yet in the course 
of a day he accomplishes a good deal. The 
old adage, “Slow, but sure,” applies very ap- 
propriately to the elephant. 

I presume many of you have seen these 
mammoth creatures on exhibition in menage- 
ries, &c., so that I need not give you a descrip- 
tion of them. They are quite common in the 
East, and much used in carrying loads and 
persons.. On the elephant already alluded to 
I often used to take a pleasure-ride in the 
evening. I shall never forget those rides, 
many of which were moonlight ones, and 
hence all the more delightful. The light of 
the moon is most silvery and beautiful in those 
Eastern countries, so that I have easily read by 
it. Nothing is more pleasant than a ride or a 
ramble in the calm radiance of those summer 
nights, when the sun -is no longer scorching 
the éarth with its beams. Though night in the 
tropics does not come with the refreshing cool- 
ness that it does with us, and it is about as 
warm-as through the day, yet it is a relief to 
have the glare of the sun withdrawn, and to 
have darkness temporarily close in. As we 
used to go. forth to enjoy the beauty of the 
Oriental evening, with its wealth of stars, its 
balmy air, and its brilliant fireflies flashing 
amid the grass, we felt as if we could breathe 
more easily than during the long hot day. 
This was my favorite time for riding on ‘‘ our 
elephant.” Securely seated on his back, we 
would wander on through the moon-lighted 
scenery, drinking in the inspiration of the hour, 
and watching the beautiful “heat lightning,” 
which lighted up the horizon continually. So 
constant were the flashes, that it almost seemed 
as if there were no end to the amount of elec- 
tricity in those regions. 

Perhaps you would like to know how people 
ride on an elephant. The huge creature is 
harnessed, — not as we would harness a horse, 
— but harnessed in a manner peculiar to ele- 
phants. .This consists in fastening a sort of 
seat, called a ‘‘ howdah,” securely to his back, 
by means of ropes which go around his body. 
Quite a number of persons can be seated in 
the howdah, and very comfortably too. 

Though the elephant is such an unwieldy 
animal, — and his gait is anything but grace- 
.ful,— yet, as one sits upon his back, inhaling 
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the fresh air from such an elevation, the mo- 
tion is very pleasant. 

When the elephant is all ready for the ride, 
he is brought in front of the house, and made 
to kneel down; and then steps are placed by 
his side, by means of which those who are to 
_ ride ascend to the howdah. A similar process 
is gone through in dismounting. 

Every elephant has its ‘‘ mahout,” or driver, 
who sits astride his neck in order to direct his 
movements. He often enforces these direc- 
tions with a blunt iron instrument, which he 
brings down upon his head, sometimes with no 
very gentle force. I have seen elephants the 
tops of whose heads were all scarred and made 
callous by the blows of their cruel drivers; for 
some of these ‘‘mahouts” show anything but 
compassion to the poor, patient beasts they 
govern. I recollect one instance of inhumanity 
on the part of the driver which caused the ani- 
mal to become so infuriated that he killed him 
on the spot. There were some who felt that 
the poor brute had justly punished him for his 
wanton cruelty. 

Long overland journeys are frequently per- 
formed upon elephants, ~though ‘ sometimes 
they are made by means of ‘‘ palanquins.” 
These are a sort of car, borne upon the shoul- 
ders of four natives, who are called “‘ bearers.” 
Inside are cushions and pillows, upon which 
the traveller reclines. It is a slow way of trav- 
elling, but a very comfortable one for the per- 
son borne along by the sturdy bearers. The 
car is provided with curtains, which he can 
draw when so disposed, and seclude himself 
completely from the outer world. 

We made a good many overland journeys on 
our elephant, and I always enjoyed them very 
much; for there is a good deal of romance, 
as well as much novelty and adventure, con- 
nected with this mode of travelling. 

I remember riding upon our faithful animal 
through the thick ‘‘ jungles,” or growth of tall 
grass, which resembles that of the prairies of 
this country. The long grass and reeds would 
at times almost close over our heads, even 
though we were mounted on the top of an 
elephant! Securely seated on his back, be- 
yond the reach of the water, we would cross 
the streams that lay in our way, the animal 
swimming where his feet could not touch the 
bottom. At night we would dismount and 
pitch our tents, forming quite a picturesque 
little encampment; while our elephant would 
be permitted to rest, and recruit his energies 
for the next'day’s march. For such kinds of 
travel the elephant is admirable, and can ac- 
complish ‘a good many miles a day. 
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It is interesting to watch the elephant at his 
meals. The mahout used to take ours every 
afternoon to an adjacent jungle, where he 
would cut a sufficient quantity of grass for his 
breakfast and supper, and then bring it back 
laid like a load of hay upon the back of the 
animal. He would then cut the grass, and 
make it into square bundles of such a size that 
the elephant could get them into his mouth 
conveniently. He enclosed in each bundle 
some kernels of uncooked rice, and tied it up 
nicely with green withes. The animal then 
came to the place where he was wont to take 
his daily meals, and standing there in a very 
quiet and well-behaved manner, he would pick 
up the bundles, one by one, with the end of 
his trunk. Then he put them into his capa- 
cious mouth, and swallowed them slowly, but 
with apparent relish. I used to love to watch 
the great creature at his meals, he seemed so 
dainty and appreciative; while in the manner 


of his eating he showed a nicety which would . 


put to the blush many endowed with superior 
intelligence. 

A really well-tamed elephant is rarely, if ever, 
vicious. The young ones are very playful, and 
full of tricks; but I never knew any to be 
vicious, except in one instance, when a life 
came very near being sacrificed. 

Among our pets in India was a baby ele- 
phant, which was a great favorite with us all, 
Its antics used to afford us much amusement, 
for it was a very cunning little creature. But 
at last this queer pet showed such an excess of 
mischief that it was no longer safe to play 
with him. One day he knocked down a little 
girl, who was standing by, watching his gam- 
bols, and was just going to stamp on her head 
with his broad, heavy foot, when some one 
who had witnessed the scene rushed up, and, 
pushing the beast away, saved the frightened 
child from a dreadful death; for, had it not 
been for this timely interference, she would 
soon have been crushed by the feet. of the 
brute. 

In the next sketch I shall tell you something 
more about the elephant. 


—_——_¢—_____. 


—— Ancient Egypt was not so large in ter- 
ritory.as the State of Maine, but had a popu- 
lation of about. seven millions — two hundred 
and fifty to the square mile. J/ 


—— LATENT or insensible heat exists in all 
bodies, even in the air; and when the air is 
compressed, the heat becomes sensible. Air 
may be cohdensed in a metal tube so as to 
light a bit of tinder. 
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Prrections, — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
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sented in 3; and when 
Enowed Roy "ne sign ¢, ‘ace position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The © gesture s 
fee eee ag with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
the more ewe ort rhetorical pauses. 


EMMET’S LAST SPEECH. 


Y torps: Let no man ‘pare, 

when I am dead, to charge me 
with 'pisHonor! Let no man attaint 
my MEMoRY by believing that I could 
have engaged in *any * CAUSE but 
that of my country’s “LIBERTY and 
*5INDEPENDENCE; or that I could 
have become the pliant minion of 
*POWER in the ‘OPPRESSION or the 
IMISERIES Of my COUNTRYMEN.’ 

The proclamation of the. provision- 
al government sPEAKs for our views ; 
nO INFERENCE can be tortured from 
it to countenance **BARBARITY or *DE- 
BASEMENT at HOME, or *tsUBJECTION, 
5tHUMILIATION, Or "TREACHERY from 
ABROAD. I would not have submit- 
ted to a *tFOREIGN oppressor, for the 
same reason that I would resist the 
*pOMESTIC tyrant. In the dignity of 
FREEDOM I would have fought, upon 
the threshold of my ‘country, and 
its ENEMY should enter only by pass- 
ing over my lifeless °corPsE. 

Am *I, who lived but for my coun- 
TRY, and who have subjected myself 
to the dangers of the JEALous and 
WATCHFUL oppressor, and the *Bon- 
DAGE of the GRAVE, only to give my 
countrymen their ‘RIGHTS, and my 
country her "INDEPENDENCE, am *] 
to be loaded with **caLumny, and 
not suffered to *RESsENT it or **RE- 
PEL it? *NO, God “rorsip! 

If the spirits of the illustrious *pzAD 
participate in the concerns and cares 
of those who. are dear to them in this 
transitory life, O ever dear and ven- 
erated *sHADE of my departed “ra- 
THER, look down with scRUTINY upon 
the conduct of your suffering son, 
and see if I have, even for a ™*mo- 
MENT, ‘DEVIATED from those princi- 
ples of MORALITY and PATRIOTISM, 
which it was your care to instil into 
my youthful mind, and for which I 
am now to offer up my “LIFE. 

My "Lorps, you are IMPATIENT * 
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for the "sacriFice. The BLoop which you 
seek is not “CONGEALED by the artificial rTrr- 


ROoRS which surround your victim; it crrcv-' 


LATES, WARMLY and UNRUFFLED, through the 
channels which God created for 'NoBLE pur- 
poses, but which ‘you are bent to *pEsTRoy 
for purposes so GRimvous that they cry to 
1 HEAVEN. 

Be: yet PATIENT; I have but a few more 
words to say. I am going to my ‘corp and 
SILENT * GRAVE; my lamp of LIFE is nearly 
EXTINGUISHED; My RACE is RUN; the GRAVE 
* oPENS to receive me, and I °sinK into its 
bosom! I have but onE request to ask at my 
departure from this world — it is the “‘cHarity 
of its ‘smzNce. Let no man write my ‘EPI- 
TAPH; for, as no man who knows my MOTIVES 
dare now *vINDICATE them, let not !*PREJUDICE 
or IGNORANCE * ASPERSE them. Let. THEM and 
ME repose in OBSCURITY and PEACE, and my 
°TOMB remain UNINSCRIBED, until OTHER times 
and OTHER men can do *4jusTicE to my char- 
acter. When my country takes her place 
among the *naTions of the earth, *THEN, and 
not ‘mii then, let my EPITAPH be written. I 
have DONE. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE OYSTER. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


Sd common oyster is. familiar to most of 
us. Itbelongs to the order of ‘‘ bivalves” 
or ‘true mussels.” It feeds by opening and 
closing its shells;.and,the latter act is its only 
defence in time of danger. .We sometimes hear 
the expression ‘* close-mouthed as an oyster,” 
and it is an applicable comparison. The sea- 
crab, however, is too cunning for the oyster, 
He knows that the oyster will close its shell 
too quickly for him to effect an entrance; so he 
lies in wait with a stone in his claw. When 
the oyster opens its mouth, the crab pops the 
stone in; this keeps the shell- apart, and he 
enters and feeds upon the oyster at leisure. 
Another species of oyster, the Pecten Gibdus, 
is called ‘‘ Neptune’s Box.” Neptune, you will 
remember, was the god of the ocean, and is said 
to have kept his pearls in this oyster-casket. It 
has ribs:on its shell, radiating to the outer edges 
like the sticks of afan. It is cinnamon-colored, 
with white and blue spots, It swims by open- 
ing and shutting its yalves incessantly, which 
propels it forward, and up and down, alternate- 
ly. It is a native of the West Indies. The 
Pecten Facobea resembles Neptune’s Box, and 
is about; the size of a man’s hand. Centuries 
ago it was worn as an ornament by the pil- 
grims who journeyed to the shrine of St. James 
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di Compostella, from which fact it received the 
more common name of “ St. James’ Cap.” 

The Pearl Oyster (Mytilus Margaritiferus), 
though of a blackish color without, is. very 
beautiful within. The brilliant’ lining of the 
shell furnishes the ‘‘ mother-of-pearl.” ‘This 
oyster is found principally in the Persian Gulf, 
and on the coasts of Morocco, Ceylon, and Ja= 
pan. The pearl is supposed to be formed from 
a grain of sand, which, having accidentally 
found an entrance into the shell, has become 
changed into pearl by the same operations of 
the secreted fluid which acts upon the shell, 
rendering it nacreous and beautiful, Pearls 
are sometimes found in the oysters and mussels 
of this country. The largest and handsomest 
pearls, called round: peafls,,are the most 
valuable, and are sold by weight, some com- 
manding as high as ten thousand dollars. 
There is some labor expended upon them be- 
fore they are ready for sale. They must be 
purified by washing repeatedly, and polished 
with salt and tripoli. 

Sometimes, in twenty oysters brought up 
from the depths of the sea, not a single pearl 
is obtained ;: at other times, one oyster may be 
found to contain a dozen pearls: The business 
of pearl-diving is a precarious ore. The diver 


may be suffocated in the water or be killed by 
sharks. When the oysters are gathered, they 
are thrown into troughs to rot, after which the 


pearls are sifted"and sorted out. -Working in 
such a putrid mass shortens the lives of the men. 


AN ERROR. 


A GOOD many people, who are not as care- 
ful as they ought to be about their pro- 
nunciation, are in the habit of saying ‘‘ pork- 
vine,” when they really mean ‘ pork-rind.” 
This is, of course, a bad blunder, ahd one that 
cannot. be too carefully avoided. But a blun- 
der equally bad, and exactly similar, because 
long ago an established part of our language, 
is now accepted by every one as perfectly 
good Englis A well-known climbing plant, 
which bears fragrant flowers, and adorns many 
a rustic cottage, is known as woodbine—a 
name of which the composition and literal 
meaning are by no means obvious. But the 
word was originally wood-bind, and had refer- 
ence to the strong embrace in which the vine 
binds the wood that supports it. So long as 
the word was properly pronounced and spelled, 
its formation and literal import were easily rec- 
ognizable; but when slovenly speakers clipped 
the final d, they obscured the primitive signifi- 
cation, and thus brought about the corrupt or- 
thography which we now make use of. W. 








THE OOST OF BOATS. 


UR young friend P. C., on the shore of 
Lake Ontario, to whose inquiries about 
life-boats we recently replied, sends us an- 
other letter, in which he informs us that he has 
a pony and twenty-two dollars for a boat, and 
wants a life-boat. We are afraid he will have 
to sell his pony, if he is in earnest about the 
boat; for the sum he mentions would hardly 
pay for the copper tanks, to say nothing of the 
craft itself. 
We did say that the expense of a life-boat 
was not very great; butwe should not regard 
fifty dollars as a large sum to expend in mak- 
ing a boat entirély safe for a boy whose father 
is able and willing to provide him with such 
an expensive luxury as a sail-boat. The Bessie 
could not be built for three hundred dollars; 
but a very comfortable craft, with copper, or 
at least painted tin air-chambers, can be had 
for half that sum. The owner of “ The Starry 
Flag” values her, we believe, at three hundred 
and fifty dollars; perhaps he has raised the 
price since she became famous all over the 
United States in connection with Levi Fair- 
field! She is a larger boat than our friend 
Pearl would wish to handle, and is not pro- 
vided with air-chambers. We know nothing 
of the price of boats on Lake Ontario; but we 
advise Pearl, who, we suppose, is not over 
twelve years old, to wait a couple of years 
before he buys any boat; and wher he does, 
get a good one, for it is the cheapest in the end. 
EL i Sarees ana 


A MATCH GAME for the championship of the 
State of Connecticut was played on the Park 
at Hartford, June 5, between the Charter Oaks 
of Hartford, the present champions, and the 
Pequots of*New London. At the close of the 
sixth innings the score stood, Charter Oaks 14, 
Pequots 24. But by smart and earnest playing 
the champions stood, at the ninth inning, 27 to 
26 for their opponents. But the Pequots have 
yet a change, for three games must be played. 
The second comes off at New London. I will 
send you the score and particulars of the same, 
if you desire it. « LEsLIz.. 

Send them. 
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506. Columbus. 507; Turkey in Europe. 
508. Burns. 509. Rh-one. 510. Near at hand. 
511. Leg-acy. 512. Leg-ate. 513. Leg-ato. 
414. Leg-end. 515. (Ell) E T (dogs) D (light) 
(tube) (ark) (and) (bee) (eye) (tea) — Let 
dogs delight to bark and bite. 516. 1. Garner. 
2. Love. 3. Open. 4. Vale. 5. Eschew. — 
Giove, RENEw. 517; 1. Heart. 2. Apple. 
3. Noun. 4. David. — Hanp, Tenn. 518. 
Rob-e. 519. To-n. 520. Lo-g. 521. Tap-e. 
522. Star-e.. 523. Too-l.. 524. La-d. .. 525. 
Ear-l.. 526. It is Chili. 527. It is a merry 
land (Maryland). 528. It has a Turkey in it. 
529: It has Greece in it. 530..Ems. _ 531. 
Forth. 532. Dee. 533. Pond. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


TE | 


Sans-TETEs. 

536. From a stream, and leave unhealthy. 
537. From a foreigner, and leave a bed. 538. 
From a spot, and leave an article of goods. 
539. From a girl's name, and leave a girl’s 


name. 540. From destroying, and leave for- 
ever. 541. From to twist, and leave to tingle. 
542. From a question, and leave a fowl. 543. 
From to hesitate, and leave to change. 544. 
From to touch, and leave a fish. 545. Froma 
, transparent substance, and leave a girl.’ 546. 
From fand, and leave a circular form. 547. 
From a number, and leave the latter part of 
day. .548. From a slight look, and leave a 
weapon. 549. From nothing to "something. 
550. From a girl’s name, and leave a contest. 
551. From an article of food, and leave to speak. 
; Lora Lincoin. 
DECAPITATIONS. 

552. Behead a country in Europe, and leave 
suffering. 553: Behead a city of France, and 
leave a repose. 554. Behead a city of Hol- 
land, and leave the azue. G. W. G. 





TRANSPOSITIONS OF RIVERS OF THE UNITED” 


_STATEs. 


555- Roger and I. . 556. Isend some. 557. 
O, dogs can ring. 558. Go. on, hale’ man. 
559. O; she: had' Nan. 560.. Nine to Sam. 
561. Léad ware. .. 562. Tar rain... 563. No, I is 
ill, 564..Isaw hat. 565: We hit. 566. I no 
no. Ros Roy. 
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ENIGMA. 


Resvus. 


it 


568. It is composed of 22 letters. 
The 6, 8, 3, 10 is to color. 

The 5, 16, 22 is a pen. 

The 1, 2, 7 is a small vessel. 

The 11, 14, 4, 19 is part of the foot. 
The 9, 17, 20, 21, 12 is a seasoning. 
The 15, 18,13 istocry. # 


The whole you will find true. M. K—c. 


CHARADE. 


" 569. Prized by the sailor, valued in trade, 
Daily and nightly with care am I made. 
Deep in pine forests by the evergreen glade, 
In green lane or pasture my second is found, 
Its chambers and granary safe under ground. 
My third you use and abuse.as a letter, — 
In English I mean,— the French do no better; 
They trouble and double it and throw it away. 
My fourth as a musical note you play, 

In exclamation (if surprised) you will say. 

In tropical climes, in olden times, 

If the bite of my whole was felt by chance, 

To music 60 lively the patient would dance. 
F. A. R. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


570. Why is a portion of Bavaria like a 
charch? 571. Why is Hanover like a prison? 
572. Why is Berlin, Wisconsin, like a fox 
skin? > M. K—s. 


573-. Why is Russia. like a fortunate boy? 
574. Why like,a girl that is engaged? 575- 
Why like its own ruler? G. W. T. 
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AUL PRY’S rebus is pretty good; but it 

would be useless for us to accept it while 
we have so many on hand. We haye not yet 
notified our readers to send us rebuses and 
enigmas, as we promised when we requested 
them to ‘‘suspend operations” for.a time... If 
they continue to send them as they do, we 
shall take only those that are strikingly good 
and original in their style. — Eric’s double 
acrostic — not cross-word, as he calls it — is 
accepted. — We don’t see the point of O. E. O.’s 
puzzles. 

George Gimney’s cross-word and transposi- 
tions shall take their chance in our crowded 
drawer.— Lulu wishes to know how Willie 
Wisp can send so many articles to the Maga- 
zine — wishes we would find out and let her 
know. Eecan send them by mail, and does. 


Are your puzzles original, Lulu? —J. J. B. says 


he is competing for the prize, and sends an 
enigma. We offered no prize for enigmas. — 
G. M. S. sends us ‘‘A Bachelor’s Story,” about 
“first love,” and such things, for which we 
have no use. Our girls don’t believe in bache- 
lors, and we cannot print their excuses. 
Lorain Lincoln comes with an “ awful” long 
cross-word; the other matter shall be placed 
on file.. She sends us a very pleasant letter, 
and our picture smiles upon her. We. will 
write her.as soon as we can find time. —J. C, P. 
sends us a beautifully-drawn rebus, which 
Mr. Kilburn shall have.— Rob Roy’s fifth 
letter is before us, and we shall select from it 
as the matter is wanted. — Minnie-boo-hoo 
sends us a very good cross-word, which shall 


have a chance with the mass of puzzles with’ 


which our friends favor us. — John F. S.’s 
sans-pieds shall be placed on file; but the 
transpositions should be written plainer. — 
Uncle Ned sends an enigma on the name of the 
Magazine; we don’t use such. — A, Crayton’s 
“Cato and Chloe” and parlor game-are ac- 
cepted; — M. K.’s chicken rebus and transpo- 
sitions are accepted, 

' Green Heron asks if ‘‘ W.” cannot tell us the 
origin of ‘“‘ Suited toa T.” Probably he can; 
we will see. — Rip Van Winkle’s old name is 
the best — the other has a flavor of gin. 
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School-Boy’s rebuses are rather tame, and 
the transpositions we have had before. —We 
don't think it would pay to engrave the puzzle 
from St. Paul; and in the rebus no one could 
tell the cob fromthe full ear. — E. C. S.’s letter 
came to hand. The letter was so interesting 
we could not. help printing the whole of it. 
The price of binding will be about one dollar. 
— W. S. G. will learn from the papers when 
another of the ‘Young America Abroad” 
series is published. It will be advertised in 
this Magazine. — The contributor who does 
not wish to be “‘ stuck” in the Letter Bag shall 
be gratified. — F. A. R. sends us a number of 
puzzles, and we shall use as many of them as 
our space will permit. — Harry Hastings’s 
matter is very good, and very well prepared, 
and shall go into the accepted drawer, to be 
used as occasion may require. — F. and H. G. 
are welcome to the ranks of our contributors. 
We don’t like the sentiment of the enigma; 
but the other matter shall be kept. — M. K—g’s 
rebus will not do; but the other matter shall 
be put on file.—J. F. P.’s neatly prepared 
matter shall be preserved for use. — Sybil’s 
cross-word is accepted. — Somebody writes us 
as follows :— 

Please Send me Word What you Give for 
Peaces When People Rite for your Papper i 
Want to Now in Case You Want an true Story 
i Will Rite them for you Please. Adress ——. 

We give them the use of our waste basket, 
rent free.— From F. A. C.’s letter we shall 
take something; but the rebuses will hardly 
do. He gives us a gaff-topsail for a jib, in 
“Gibraltar.” — Shem’s rebus has been used. 
Geographical questions are hard to make, and 
he must try again. — A. Crayton is not wholly 
successful at making rebuses; we are very 
critical while our stock i3 so large. One is 
very good, and shall go to the engraver. — No 
‘extra money” is required of those who have 
subscribed fora year... 

Hocus Pokus has now béen acknowledged. 
The Harvards beat the Lowells in two out of 
three games; and H. C. probably confounds 
the different games. We hope ‘“ Breaking 
Away” will be equal to The Starry Flag, 
though we hardly expect it; our readers must 
judge. for themselves. — We will take Jack 
Spratt’s transpositions; it would be obtaining 
goods under false pretences to accept the re- 
buses. — Harry H. sends a letter, portions of 
which we shall make useful. We think that 
rebus must be. ‘‘Inkstandington;” but that 
**ton” has been used so many times that. we 
don’t like to see it. — Soldier-Boy’s enigma is 
not within the rule. © 
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THE. HOLY ALLIANOE. 


. many years before the French revolu- 
tion of 1789 there had been no power in 
the hands of the people in any of the great 
monarchies of Continental Europe. In France 
two thirds of the land were owned ‘by the no- 
bility and clergy. This large amount of prop- 
erty was exempt from taxation, while more 
than half the produce of the remaining third 
wag taken to support the government. Though 
only one eighteenth of the land in France 
belonged to the clergy, the tithes and other 
sources of income raised their revenue to eighty 
thillions of dollars a year, equal to a third of 
the public revenue of the entire kingdom. 

This insupportable taxation not only caused 
the Catholic priesthood to be swept away in 
the revolution, with nobility and king, but it 
turned the rage of the nation against religion 
itself. And thus, during the wars of the revo- 
lution, the consulate, and the empire, from 1792 
to 1815, those who fought against France could 
claim to be the defenders of religion as well as 
of the divine right of kings. 

At letigth came Napoleon’s defeat at Water- 
loo, and the peace of Europe was settled by 
the restoration of the old line of kings in 
France. The time seemed favorable for check- 
ing the further spread of revolutionary no- 
tions. Taking advantage of the strong reli- 
gious feeling then prevalent, the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia proposed an alliance, 
which was joined by the Emperor Francis.of 
Austria and Frederick William III. of Prussia. 
These monarchs swore -“‘ that, in accordance 
with the words of Holy Scripture, which com- 
mands all men to love each other as brethren, 
they would remain united in the bands of true 
and indissoluble brotherly love; that they 
would mutually help and assist each other; 
that they would govern their people like fa- 
thers of families; and that they would main- 
tain religion, peace, and justice.” This league, 
which was soon joined by other kings, was the 
celebrated Holy Alliance. The words of the 
compact sounded well; but what did «they 
mean? Simply that these allies would watch 
over Europe, and see that no king granted his 


subjects any rights except by his own free’ 


choice. 





In 1820.2 revolution broke out in the King- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, but the crowned friends 
restored guiet. A French army marched into 
Spain, in 1823, by the direction of the allies, 
and overthrew the constitutional party there. 
The allies also extended their “watchful care ” 
to Greece and other parts of Europe, and final- 
ly seemed about to take up arms to aid Spain 
in recovering her insurgent colonies in North 
and South America. The government of the 
United Statés had already acknowledged the 
independence of these colonies, and was not 
disposed to see them again brought under the 
authority of the mother country. It was soon 
found that England sided with the United 
States. Thus supported, the president an- 
nounced in his annual message, December 2, 
1823, what has since been known as the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, one point of which was a warn- 
ing to the European ailies not to interfere with 
those governments in America whose inde- 
pendence the United States had acknowledged. 
Seven years later, successful revolutions in 
Belgium and France showed that Europe was 
too old for leading-strings. Since that time 
the Holy Alliance has been practically at 
an end. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Lirrite: BrotHer AND OTHER GENRE-PIc- 
tures. By Fitz Hugh Ludlow. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


The author of this book, who made a splen- 
did reputation in ‘“‘The Hashesh Eater,” is 
one of the pleasantest of wits, and the most 
genial of humorists. He produces a roar, but 
never a blush; and a high aim and a noblé 
and true spirit always appear in his works. 
The volume before us contains four stories, 
which have already been sealed by the public 
approbation, and deserve a place on the 
table of every lover of true wit and genuine 
humor. 


NeicuBors’ Wives. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


A portion of this story — and quite enough 
to whet the appetites of those who read it— 
appeared in ‘‘ Northern Lights,” and created 
no slight desire to see “ the end of the whole 
matter.” “The characters are well and sharply 
drawn. ‘The hen-pecked cooper and his stout 
lady are exceedingly well pictured and life-like, 
We lave seen both the gentleman and the 
lady. The author is full of humor; and the 
story, ‘independently of its finely-sketched 
charactets, is interesting and exciting. 





